











FREE —This Sensational Early Flowering, Exquisitely 


Fragrant, Silvery White 


Iris, ‘Moonlight, veined 


green-gold at the throat. 


I FREE With a $5.00 ORDER 
2 FREE With a $10.00 ORDER 





BEAUTIFUL IRIS 
FOR CONTINUOUS FLOWERS FROM SPRING TO FROST 


Lovely Dwarf Iris for the 
Rock Garden 


These miniature jewels follow the crocus in bloom 
in the early Spring and come at a time when flow- 
ers in the garden are so much prized. A NEW 
EVERBLOOMING DW. IRIS THAT 
SOLD LAST YEAR FOR $10 IS ONE OF 
THE VARIETIES INCLUDED IN THIS 
COLLECTION. Others will include a lovely 
rich wine shade, an exquisite soft sky blue, a 
glistening snow white, a rich golden yellow, a 
deep velvety purple, two of each, and one other 
choice variety, all personally selected by me and 
all carefully labelled. 

Total 12 miniature rock garden Iris, in- 
cluding the everblooming one for only $2. 


Early Aristocrats 


You will get a great thrill out of this new race 
of early, tall, large flowering Iris Aristocrats. 
They follow the Dwarf Irises in bloom and will 
come into full flower in your garden while your 
neighbors are still looking for buds on their Irises. 
Each variety is a Masterpiece. Each one is a dif- 
ferent color. One of them is the deepest colored 
Iris grown, so intense that it seems to be dripping 
with color, and so velvety that the entire flower 
seems to be cut out of the finest plush. Each of the 
others is equally striking. 
6 Early Aristocrats, all different, all 
labelled, $2. 


Surprise Collection 


These magnificent Tall Bearded Iris flower im- 
mediately following the Early Aristocrats. A real 
surprise awaits you in this collection. It contains 
the world’s highest rated varieties, winners on the 
show benches and in the garden. One is a winner 
of three medals. There is a lovely bronze biend, 
an exquisite orchid pink, a brilliant fiery red, a 
gigantic fragrant lavender and eight others, 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box 


equally striking, ALL DIFFERENT AND ALL 
PLAINLY LABELLED. 


12 Magnificent Beauties, my selection 
for $4. 


Gorgeous Japanese Iris 


These flower immediately after the ‘‘Surprise Col- 
lection." There is nothing more ‘‘showy’’ than 
these gorgeous Japanese Iris. There are giant sin- 
gles and doubles, self-colors, mottled, blended and 
striped effect; subtle soft tints and brilliant 
colors. Some as large as a dinner plate. 
8 gorgeous Japanese Iris, all different, 
all labelled, $2. 


Autumn Flowering Irises 


This new race of Irises not only produces a full 
quota of flowers at the same time as the Early 
Aristocrats, but flower just as profusely again in 
the Fall, from September until frost, thereby com- 
pleting a calendar of Iris flowering from early 
Spring until late Fall. There are four colors in 
this new Fall Blooming race, a rich blue, a fine 
yellow, a snow white and a bright red purple. 


One of each for $5. 


These collections combined will produce 
| pe ae flowers from early —— until 

utumn frosts. They are all car y lab- 
elled, all hardy, prodigious bloomers and 
easy to grow anywhere. Cultural direc- 
tions accompany all shipments. 


ALL FIVE COLLECTIONS, 45 BEAU- 
TIFUL IRIS including the 3 FREE, to 
produce bloom from early until late in 
the season, ALL FOR $15.00. 


Catalogue free to those who order. Others may 
have a copy for 10c, which may be deducted from 
first order for $2 or over. Many color plates and 
half-tone illustrations. It contains at least a 
dollar's worth of information. 
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The Horticultural Society of New York 





June Meeting in New York 


HAT started out as the ‘‘regular monthly meeting’ of 

the Horticultural Society of New York, emerged finally 
into a fair sized and especially interesting flower show on 
June 15. A vacant loft on the 16th floor of the building at 
598 Madison Avenue, right above the executive offices and 
library, enabled the committee to increase its efforts until the 
expansion resulted in as fine a display of material as has been 
shown in June in a long time. 

This also established the fact that a prophet is not always 
without honor ‘save in his own country, for to Mr. James 
Stuart, genius of the Constable estate in Mamaroneck, was 
presented a testimonial of the respect in which his peers on 
the board of directors hold him, ‘‘In appreciation of his many 
fine gardening accomplishments, wrought with the patience 
and skill of the artist and the knowledge and care of the 
gardener.” 


The awards were as follows: 


Mr. L. R. Beardslee, Cranford, N. J. (John Thompson, gardener). Vase 
of salpiglossis, vote of thanks; vase of Etchornia crassipes (water hyacinth), 
award of commendation; Cypripedium lawrenceanum, Nidularium ama- 
zonicum and dahlias, Unwin’s dwarf hybrids, vote of thanks; vase of water 
lilies, award of commendation. 

Cedar Hill Nursery, Long Island, N. Y. (Alexander Michie, manager). 
Collection of peonies in variety, award of commendation. 

Mrs. Walter Douglas, Chauncey, N. Y. (Robert Walker, gardener) . Vase 
of roses—‘‘Irish Elegance,’’ honorable mention; vase of roses—‘‘Gardenia,”’ 
award of commendaticn. 

Mr. Glenn Gardner, Jr., Bronxville, N. Y. Weeder’s rest with tools, 
honorable mention. 

I. S. Hendrickson, Jamesport, L. I. Collection of peonies, 78 varieties, 
silver medal and special prize. 

Miss Evelyn Collins Hill, Lynnhaven, Va. A collection of garden roses in 
variety and a collection of cut flowers, vote of thanks. 

Mr. Martin R. Jacobus, Ridgefield, N. J. Vase of roses—Seedling No. 27- 
5-G (‘‘Mary Wallace’ x ‘‘Los Angeles’), vase of roses—seedling No. 28- 
50-C (‘‘Mary Wallace’’ x ‘‘Los Angeles’), rose seedling No. 28-50-D 
(‘‘Mary Wallace’ x ‘‘Los Angeles’), rose seedling No. 29-82-A (R. 
damascena x ‘‘Souvenir de Claudius Pernet) , vote of thanks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Jewell, New Rochelle, N. Y. (Albert Byron, 
gardener). Cattleya Susan (Suzanne Hye x Cowaniae), award of merit; 
Miltonia gattonensis (Bleuana x Charlesworthi) , award of merit; miltonia 
seedling (Reine Elizabeth x Charlesworthi) , vote of thanks; Odontoglossum 
Ascania (Antinous x Georgius Rex), vote of thanks. 

Silvermine Nurseries, Norwalk, Conn. Collection of saxifragas of the 
euaizoonia section with the addition of one plant of Saxifraga umbrosa of 
the robertsonia section, silver medal and special prize; Solidago cutleri 
(arctic phase from Mount Mansfield, Vt.), vote of thanks; group of rock 
plants for color on large rocks, award of commendation. 

Lager & Hurrell, Summit, N. J. Cattleya mossiae wagneri, brassocattleya 
(Bc. Wm. Kleinheinz x C. gigas), Laeliocattleya Aphrodite, Cattleya gas- 
kelliana (fine variety), Dendrobium thyrsiflorum, miltonia Reine Elizabeth 
x Miltoma charlesworthi, award of commendation and special prize. 

Mr. Clarence Lewis, Sterlington, N. Y. (George Graves, gardener). 
Buddleia alternifolia, award of merit; collection of moss roses, award of 
commendation. 

Mrs. C. E. F. McCann, Oyster Bay, L. I. (Edgar Osborne, gardener). 
Collection of sweet peas, silver medal and special prize. 

W. A. Manda, Inc., South Orange, N. J. Display of choice and unusual 
greenhouse plants, gold medal and special prize. 

W. E. Marshall & Co., New York City. Collection of hardy lilies, bronze 
medal. 

Orchidwood, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y. (August Possehl, grower) . 
Collection of orchid species in 12 varieties, special prize; Cattleya hardyana 
var. colossus (Dowiana x gigas), award of merit. 

F. R. Pierson, Tarrytown, N. Y. Delphiniums—Pierson’s hybrids, honor- 
able mention; collection of greenhouse roses, award of commendation and 
special prize; collection of hardy roses, honorable mention. 

John Scheepers, Inc., Brookville, L. I. Delphiniums, bronze medal. 

Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Convent, N. J. (R. Tyson, gardener) . Vase of 
Cornus kousa, award of commendation; vase of roses—Frau Karl Druschki, 
vote of thanks; vase of roses—Mrs. Aaron Ward, vote of thanks. . 

Thomas Young Nurseries, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. (Godfrey Erickson, 
grower). Unnamed cattleya seedling (C. Fabia x C. Brilliant), award of 
merit; unnamed cattleya seedling (C. Prince John x C. Triumphans) , award 
of commendation. 

VASE OF HARDY ROSES 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field, Huntington, L. I. (George Gillies, gar- 
dener) , first prize. 

Mrs. C. E. F. McCann, Oyster Bay, L. I. (Edgar Osborne, gardener), 
second prize. y 

Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Convent, N. J. (R. Tyson, gardener), third 
prize. 
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Orchid Plants 


FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 
160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 

PRICE LIST sent upon request 


Thomas Young Nurseries, Ine. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








ORCHIDS 


Grow Orchids in your HOME in our ‘““HOME 
MINIATURE GREENHOUSE.” Write for 
descriptive circular and Orchid collection sug- 
gestions. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
| SUmMrr NEW JERSEY 











ORCHIDS 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 


Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 


West Orange New Jersey 











New York, N. Y. 


* 
Inc. 
Main Store 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 


300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 
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HORTICULTURE 


A ies modern fireproof hotel 

located | directly on the ocean front 

Outdoor Sea Water Swimming Pool 

Tennis Surf Bathing 
Concert Orchestra 

Modest Rates 

Opens June 15th 


GEORGE m BOUGHTOR 
Manager 
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“Richard °#faugland 


Landscape Construction 


Rock Gardens and Natural Devel- 
opment a Specialty 


Pruning 


160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 


Bent Lawns 








section of the country. 
very REASONABLE. 


Before you do any work on that NEW or OLD ROCK GARDEN, it will pay you to 
get our estimates and have the work done right. 
WORK but ROCK GARDENS are our SPECIALTY. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H., BARRE, VT. 


ROCK GARDEN CONSTRUCTION 
AND PLANTING 


Have your ROCK GARDEN Constructed or Reconstructed by 


A SPECIALIST 
and planted with plants from 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


plants that fail before June 1, 1933 


Our work is GUARANTEED and we replace free of charge any 


Beautiful ROCK GARDENS, constructed and planted by our workmen, under the 
personal supervision of our President, Mr. J. E. Mitchell, are scattered over this 
We will go anywhere in New England and our prices are 


We do all kinds of LANDSCAPE 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 








under the Act of Congress of March 3, 
















PRACTICAL 
Garden 


Accessories 


You Ought Long-handled 
Doo-Klip 
to Grass Shears. 


Puts an end to 
back - breaking 
trimming. 
Light, cuts 
easily, pinch- 
proof grip. 32” 
handle. Has 
won imme- 
diate approval. $2.50 


Ownl 


Chicago Sprinkler. Use singly or in 
series between short lengths of hose 
to provide wide coverage at slight ex- 


% 


pense. One cap 
furnished with 
each. Packed 38 
per box $1.65; 
singly. .... 60c 
Long Handle 
Eureka Weeder. 
4 ft. The most 
practical and 
popular long handle garden weeder 
ever sold, Gets the 
weeds and stirs the 
Eh at Reece ort id 75c 


WEED PULLER, 
Sure Grip. By means 
of this clever device 
one can dig out 
weeds from a lawn 
with the least possi- 
ble effort and no 
stooping. Holds on 
with a bull dog grip. 

$1.60 





Many other desirable 
items are described in 
our free catalog. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQ., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Water Garden Plants at ah 
- FREE— 


Send 2c stamp to cover postage, receive one 
set 30 Improved Marvels free. Prove them 
and report success. Offer good only July 1 
to 10. See ad in June “Garden Digest and 
Flower Grower.” 


NEW SOS MARVEL CO. 


DESK D. 89 SO. 10TH ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TO YOU... 


WHO PLANT SHRUBS 
ONLY TO HAVE THEM 
RUINED BY DOGS! 


What can I do about the dog nuisance? 
This question is asked by every person 
who plants valuable shrubs. Wire fences 
are expensive and unsightly. 

Now comes a new invention that costs 
little. Can be installed instantly. It is in- 
visible a few feet away. The Carpenter 
Shrub Protector is a unit of steel wires, 
flexible and harmless to dogs and cloth- 
ing. Guaranteed to keep 
away every animal that 
comes near the shrub. 
Indispensable for the 
gardener who really 
cares for his plants. 


Special offer, $1.95 per 
dozen. Noextra charge 
for postage. Remit to 


E.W. CARPENTER MFG. CO. 


Dept 30 ¢ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Dealers! Write for Terms! 
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PLANT SPRAY,“ 
i Ler 





Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. | 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray . 
leading concentrated general purpose 
contact spray . . . effective against the 
most virulent insects . . . used with 
absolute safety and effectiveness by 
estates, commercial growers and small 
home gardeners for many seasons. . 
has the unqualified recommendation of 
the officers and members of the Garden 
Club of America. Keep your plants 
sprayed—one season's neglect may ruin 
years of Brown INC 


For Rose, Aster, Bean and similar beetles, which 
are immune to the most powerful contact sprays, 
we have prepared AWINC, a non-poisonous 
Pyrethrum Spray. 


FUNG-O 


Wilson's Fung-o is a safe, scientific preventive 
and remedy for mildew and other fungus diseases. 
For full details send for circulars 
“Insects and Their Control’ by Andrew Wilson, 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 
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Dept. E7 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. 











BAGATELLE 
NURSERY 


HALF HOLLOW HILLS 
Long Island 


HUNTINGTON STA., N. Y. 
Phone: Farmingdale 850 


P. M. KOSTER, Mer. 


RHODODENDRON HYBRID SEEDLINGS 
CHOICE EVERGREENS 


LARGE SPECIMEN FLOWERING 
CRABS 


ORIENTAL PLANES 
NORWAY MAPLES 
SIBERIAN ELMS 


“(Quen you drive out to see us, 


proceed as far as the Dew Drop Inn at 
the intersection of the Jericho Turn- 
pike and New York Avenue, Hunting- 
ton, about 35 miles from New York; 
then follow the signs erected at the 
corners of intersecting roads. A short 
drive through a picturesque, rolling 
country will bring you between our 
large blocks of interesting conifers, 
shade trees and thousands of Rhodo- 
dendrons. Will be glad to send price list 
on request. 
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’ Garden Work for the Month , 
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Early July Work 


bf hme dividing clumps of bearded irises for resetting, separate 
them into single rhizomes consisting usually of a center bloom 
stalk with one or more ‘‘toes’’ on each side. Cut the tops back to less 
than six inches. Remove all diseased roots. Allow six or eight inches 
between plants. Transplanting can be done throughout July and 
August. 

Transplant Jris tectorum every third year. Choose a rainy day in 
July for this work and replace the old soil with fresh compost. 

Judging from advance notices, bulbs will be reasonably priced this 
year. Amateurs will be able to use them more freely than ever. Order 
bulbs early, if possible. 

Pansy seed to be obtained from a distance should be ordered now 
to have it on hand for early August sowing. 

Kill quack grass, Canadian thistles and other pernicious weeds in 
the grass lands about the home grounds with a solution of sodium 
chlorate mixed at the rate of one pound to one gallon of water. 
Thoroughly wet the foliage by spraying. Apply it at any time from 
now until mid-July or so. Sodium chlorate is inflammable and 
explosive and may be poisonous to live stock but very effective when 
applied according to directions. A safe substitute is calcium chlorate 
which is now available under a trade name. 

White pines used as hedges or in any situation where compact 
growth is desired should have their new growth pinched back to 
promote a bushy habit. 

The best peaches, apples and plums result if the fruit is thinned. 
Snip off the culls first; then thin the remaining fruit so that no two 
are touching. If only one side of the tree is fruiting, the thinning need 
not be as heavy as though the tree were in full bearing. 

Raspberries, blackberries and even climbing roses that are losing 
their tips as a result of girdling are infested probably with the rasp- 
berry cane borer. Cut the stems back to sound, green wood and burn 


the tips. 
Late July Work 


Bagged grapes are of the highest quality. Put on the bags now. 
Grocery store bags will do. Fasten the bags securely and snip off the 
bottom corners to allow water to drain away. 

Brussels sprouts thrive during cool moist weather. Sow seeds late 
in July for a Fall crop. 

If roses show signs of drying, mulch the beds well with peat moss 
to conserve moisture. Avoid mixing the peat with the soil later on, 
as it lightens it too much. 

As soon as oriental poppy leaves turn brown the plants may be 
lifted and divided or moved in clumps to a new part of the perennial 
border to improve the color combination. One may set out new 
plants, too. 

Rambler roses such as Dorothy Perkins can be easily multiplied 
by pegging down some of the canes and covering them with soil 
near the tip end. 

The strongest varieties of garden roses including climbing roses 
can be increased by cuttings made of firm, green wood taken after 
the flowers fall and inserted deeply in sand and covered with fruit 
jars or other glass containers until they root. 

Feed each peony plant with a few handfuls of any proprietary 
fertilizer at this time. The quantity of fertilizer will depend upon its 
strength. Water the fertilizer in well if the ground is dry. 

Ornamental, clear glass carboys or jugs when filled with water 
act as a burning glass in the sun. Put them on a base that will not be 
— and avoid placing them where the children may burn their 

ngers. 

Keep garden plants free of seed pods if they are expected to con- 
tinue flowering. 














Write as easily as on paper on permanent At Lissadell you will find 


-METAL LABELS 


Three-inch with wires, for perennials, 
shrubs, roses, and bulbs, including a 
pencil. Cash with order. 


$1.00 Per Hundred 


MIDDELEER, INC. NURSERIES 
DARIEN CONN. 


catalogues. 








Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





























BAY TREES (SCHOOLOF 
FOR SALE wcr’mreeaz) FORTICULTURE 


; Belgium 26 years ago 
—10 feet high with foliage five feet wide Seapennemes. igptocepe stem, fruit growing, 
; ; ; y raising. wo-year Piloma course iea 
and trunk 10 inches around. Containers in to excellent positions. Near Philadelphia in fer- 
fine condition. Can be seen at 24 Church | tije farming country with broad acres for 
Green, Taunton, Mass. Write to Box 503, ere instruction. Modern stone buildings. 
Taunton or call Taunton 11. elpful short course in August. Booklet. 























Mrs. P,H. Schedin, Director, Box AJ, Ambler, Pa. 
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The official 
headquarters of this 
magazine for Flower Shows 
and Horticultural Meetings 


The HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 
« « « a pleasant 
and economical 
place te stay 





New York hospitality is at 
its best in The Lexington. 
Really fine service, large comfort- 
able rooms, nice people. Only a 
block from Park Avenue, close to 
the world’s most illustrious shop- 
ping center, a bare 2 minutes’ walk 
to the Grand Central. 


ROOMS AS LOW AS $s3 


Single $3 — $4— $5 
Double $4— $5 — $6 
Suites $10 and up 


HOTEL 
EXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST. 
In the Grand Central Zone 
NEW YORK CITY 
Chas. E. Rochester, General Manager 








Boxwood 


Add to your garden the charm and dis- 
tinction which old boxwood alone can 
give. Many beautiful specimens, some 
very large, also entire hedges of varying 
height and spread. Booklet on request. 


BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 6, BELLE MEADE, VA. 





YOUNG 
ARISTOCRATS 


Rare Evergreens and Shrubs 


True to name because grafted 
— grow readily, having 
passed a season out-of-doors 
— shipped balled and bur- 
lapped. Priced remarkably 
low for quality stock. Write 
today for complete list, and 
for our SHORT GUIDE to 
quality nursery products. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. KELSEY NURSERY CO, 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The National Peony Show 


T the National Peony Show of the American Peony So- 
ciety in Des Moines, Iowa, June 10 to 12, Solange was 
chosen as the best flower, having been grown by William J. 
Lockheart. This flower was the central feature of the grand 
fountain, which in turn was the central feature of the show. 
It was displayed against a silvered evergreen background with 
natural evergreens on either side and colored lights played 
upon it at night. 

The flower beds on the floor, with evergreen laced into 
the upright woven wire, and edged with sod, made the usual 
table displays seem uninteresting. 

The gold medal was awarded to W. G. DuMont for 100 
varieties, one bloom of each, and Mr. Lockheart received the 
silver medal in the amateur class. 

The Brand peony farm won the James Boyd medal, 
offered by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, for the 
most distinguished exhibit, with Prairie Afire, a new Japanese 
peony, green near the center making the bright pink of the 
rest of the flower almost livid. The same exhibitor was 
awarded the achievement medal for the best seedling exhibited, 
No. 73, a light pink. 

The Iowa State College, Department of Horticulture, re- 
ceived an honorable mention for a display from the test 
garden in which Nancy Dolman was outstanding. Edward 


F 





Auten, Jr., won an honorable mention on a display of offici- 
nalis hybrids and his large showing of seedlings won popular 
favor by their freshness during the entire show. 

The Des Moines Garden Club had interesting classes on 
the balcony, including an outdoor fireplace built of stone and 
a Spanish patio displaying Spanish pots and wall pockets sold 
by the club. Other features were a Mexican cactus garden and 
a bird thicket by the local Audubon Society. 

The national peony show will be in Chicago in 1933 and 
the following year in St. Paul or Minneapolis. 


Peony and Rose Show in Boston 


The season came just right this year for the peony and rose 
show at Horticultural Hall in Boston, the dates being June 
15-16. Asa result, it was an unusually large exhibition, with 
flowers in perfect condition. It is true that the show was a 
little early for the late peonies like Solange, but the earlier 
and mid-season varieties were so abundant that the Cherry 
Hill Nurseries of West Newbury were able to make a display 
covering 2,000 square feet. The flowers were massed as in a 
garden, with a background of both cedar and pine trees. A 
pool in the foreground added to the effect, completing one of 
the most elaborate peony exhibits ever made in this country. 
Two gold medals were awarded for this display. 

George N. Smith of Wellesley had a large collection of 
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Gold Medal Exhibit of the Cherry Hill Nurseries at the Peony and Rose Show in Boston 
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peonies and many fine specimens were shown 
in basket arrangements. A silver medal of- 
fered by the American Peony Society for the 
best peony in the show was awarded to a 
bloom of Therese shown by Cherry Hill 
Nurseries. 

The Rev. William F. Dusseault of Orient 
Heights received first prize for a collection 
of roses arranged for effect. In this collection 
Cuba stood out as especially fine and proved 
itself to be one of the most fragrant of gar- 
den roses. 

William N. Craig of Weymouth received 
a silver medal for a very large collection of 
perennials and another for a collection of 
lilies. Buddleia alternifolia was shown by 
Mr. Craig, this being the first time it had 
been exhibited in Horticultural Hall. It is 
early and has good light blue color but is 
somewhat straggling in habit and is rather 
difficult to transplant. Arthur F. Capers of Wellesley showed 
delphinium hybrids of such size that visitors gasped with 
amazement when they saw them, and the Harvard Botanic 
Garden staged a display of perennials, some of which were 
so unusual that the average visitor could not name them. 

The fruit judges were much pleased with specimens of the 
new Seneca cherry exhibited by Henry L. F. Naber and gave 
it a first class certificate. This is a very early sweet cherry 
originated at Geneva, N. Y., and will be welcomed by ama- 
teurs. Louis Graton of Bridgewater showed two new straw- 
berries not yet introduced, Bellegarde and Josephine. 


Award to Theodore A. Havemeyer 


Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, president of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York for 19 years and chairman of the 
International Flower Show committee for 1@ years, has been 
awarded the former society's medal of achievement, which is 
given only to persons who have rendered distinguished service 
to horticulture. 

Mr. Havemeyer is one of the outstanding figures in the 
world of horticulture. Besides his work for the Horticultural 
Society of New York and the great New York flower show 
he has many other interests. He has one of the finest collections 
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of lilacs in the country and several years ago 
spent some time with Victor Lemoine at 
Nancy, France, in the study of lilacs. Prob- 
ably no other one person in the country has 
done more in the way of introducing hybrid 
lilacs. He has spent a large amount of money 
in making it possible for his collection to 
include all the new and rare varieties. His 
interest is not confined to lilacs, however, 
but extends to all branches of horticulture. 

In addition, Mr. Havemeyer is greatly 
interested in the raising of poultry. He has 
been president of the Madison Square Show 
Poultry Association for many years and is 
one of the foremost breeders of fantail 
pigeons in the world. In Mr. Havemeyer is 
found a rare combination of a practical 
business man and a genuine idealist. This 
fact was kept in mind by the committee 
making the award. 


An Evening Flower Show Out of Doors 


An unusual and interesting experiment was carried out 
with great success some time ago at the home of Mrs. O. W. 
Dynes in Hinsdale, Ill., when electric light companies joined 
with the Garden Club of Illinois to stage a garden show in 
the evening. The lighting effects were elaborate but worked 
out so carefully that the lights were not obtrusive, but created 
effects of surprising beauty. Steel blue reflectors and white 
lenses were used but no wires were visible and no glare was 
evident in any part of the garden. In one section of the 
garden a scene of animation was created by illuminated bal- 
loons, each ballon having an iridescent painted test-tube 
containing an electric light bulb within it. Mrs. Dynes, who 
is president of the Garden Club of Illinois, was hostess to 
guests representing 51 amateur garden clubs and to visitors 
from eight neighboring states. 


Unique Flower Show and Market 

The Kent Garden Club of Grand Rapids, Mich., recently 
staged a foreign fiower market and flower exhibition which 
proved unique. The show was arranged along the bank of a 
river out-of-doors and there were sidewalk cafés, street scenes, 





Dutch Garden at the Kent Garden Club’s Foreign Flower Market in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Garden of Mrs. O. W. Dynes in Hinsdale, IIl., Illuminated for an Evening Garden Show 


fruit venders, and flower girls. Long rows of canopied booths 
were gay with color, representing as they did many different 
countries. The Holland booth was especially picturesque, 
having neat gravel walks bordered by tulip beds. 


Garden of Japanese Irises to Be Opened 


Mrs. Thomas Nesmith of 166 Fairmount Street, Lowell, 
Mass., has one of the finest collections of Japanese irises to be 
found in New England, something like 100 different kinds 
being represented. She is to open her garden to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and readers of Horticul- 
ture from July 5 to 14, believing that the wealth of bloom 
to be seen between those dates will warrant a visit. 


A Westchester County Flower Show 


The White Plains and Central Westchester (N. Y.) Horti- 
cultural Society will hold its first annual flower show during 
the week commencing September 12, at the Playland Casino, 
Rye, N. Y., under the auspices of the Westchester County 
Park Commission. The organized garden clubs and other 
horticultural groups of the county are co-operating. 

The executive officers are Mr. John Dunn, 179 Kensico 
Avenue, White Plains, N. Y., show manager; Mr. Herbert 
H. Handleman, 20 Lenox Avenue, White Plains, N. Y., show 
secretary. The garden club and children’s sections will be 
taken care of by a committee composed of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Peterson, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City; Mrs. Albert 
Frost, 521 North Broadway, White Plains N. Y.; Mrs. John 
McAlister and Mrs. James Baird, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


“Flowers for the Flowerless” 


A pilgrimage to West Point, sponsored by and for the 
benefit of ‘‘Flowers for the Flowerless’’ and The Philadelphia 
Help Bureau, will be made from Philadelphia on July 15. 
The “Flowers for the Flowerless’’ movement is being carried 
on with enthusiasm this Summer by the committee in charge. 
Many Philadelphia organizations, among them The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, are represented on the committee, 
which is headed, as in former years, by Mrs. George Holt 
Strawbridge of Bala. The committee will be most grateful if 
persons with suburban gardens will bring their surplus flowers 
to booths in the central part of the city, from which they will 


be sent to hospitals, missions and settlement houses. The 
booths are located at the Reading Terminal, the Broad Street 
Station, and on the Parkway near the Wills Eye Hospital, 
and flowers may be left from 9 to 12 noon, on Mondays to 
Fridays, inclusive, throughout the Summer. 


Webster Rose Garden to Be Opened 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster are extending an invita- 
tion to the members of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and the readers of Horticulture to visit their rose 
garden at Quissett, Falmouth, Mass., on Tuesday, July 12, 
from 10 A. M. until dark. The garden is on Quissett Avenue 
and signs on the roadside from Falmouth to Woods Hole will 
make it easy for visitors to find it. This rose garden, although 
comparatively new, has reached a stage of great luxuriance 
and contains a wide variety of the newest and finest roses. It 
was planted by Mrs. Harriet R. Foote of Marblehead, and is 
considered one of the best rose gardens in New England. 





The Atlantic City Flower Show 


This year’s flower show at Atlantic City, N. J., will be 
held September 3 to 10, inclusive. It will be known as the 
Third National Atlantic City Flower and Garden Pageant. 
Like its two highly successful predecessors, it will be staged 
in the Auditorium, which happens to be the largest exhibition 
building in the world. Included in the display will be the 
States Shows of the New Jersey Association of Nurserymen, 
the New Jersey Florists’ Association, Inc., the New Jersey 
Gladiolus Society, the Garden State Horticultural Society, 
and the Dahlia Society of New Jersey. The Federated Garden 
Clubs of New Jersey are co-operating. J. W. Johnston, who 
is responsible for organizing the annual event, will continue 
as managing director. 


The Opening of “Dunhuntun” 


It is announced that the house and gardens of Mr. William 
H. Mayo called ‘“‘Dunhuntun”’ on the Old Mountain Road, 
Peterborough, N. H., will be open every Saturday afternoon 
in July for the benefit of the Christopher Shop, which pro- 
vides work for the physically handicapped. This quaint old 
place has many interesting features and is located on a hillside 
which affords a remarkably fine view. 











Experimenting With Oriental Poppies 


OST garden enthusiasts are ever on the alert for new 
M and unusual flowers to be used in making garden 
pictures, but there are few who realize the beauty and 
magnificence of the new hybrid oriental poppies. Unless one 
has seen these newer varieties one can have little idea of their 
great range of color. 
Starting with the pure white and dainty silver tints we 
come to palest lavenders and shell pinks, then on through the 
deepening shades of pink until we reach the true old rose and 


crushed raspberry tones. Next we have the new apricot and 
orange blends and last the gorgeous reds—not like the old 
brick-reds with which we are all familiar but cherry-reds, 
rose-cerise, deep ox-blood red and finally, deepest of all, one 
which suggests rare old mahogany. 

Through several years of experimenting with these hybrids 
I have found that poppies are not difficult to grow. If planted 





The Modern T ype of Oriental Poppy 


in good garden soil with average drainage, they will thrive for 
years, greatly increasing in size of plant and number of 
blooms. Care must be taken to give them water not only in a 
dry season but during their period of growth. 

Contrary to popular belief, they are not hard to establish. 
After their dormant season, which is in July, they may be 
transplanted with safety as late as the middle of October. Care 
should be taken to set the crown at least two inches below the 
surface, and not to allow the ground to settle leaving a depres- 
sion over the plant in which water may stand during the 
Winter. In fact, it is best to lightly hill up the soil over the 
crown. After the ground is frozen, I place a light covering of 
straw or excelsior over the plant, thus preventing freezing and 
thawing during the Winter, which sometimes causes the 
plants to be heaved out of the ground. 


Poppies range in height from one to four feet; in size from 
tiny dainty flowers to mammoth blooms often ten inches in 
diameter. Some are almost double, others have laciniated 
petals resembling a parrot tulip. Many have plaited petals of 
soft silky crepe in lovely tones of pink, rose and red. Most are 
borne on tall sturdy stems, adding greatly to their garden 
value. 

The newest American introductions are the following 
Neeley hybrids: Cavalier, a glowing cerise; Echo, an exquisite 
soft crepey pale pink; Enchantress, a superb poppy of pale 
lilac-rose; June Delight, a bright pink of silvery sheen, and 
Purity, a pure soft pink without spot or blemish. These are 
among the most marvelous of all oriental poppies. 

In the following list are many others of outstanding 
beauty: 

White—Thora Perry, Perry’s White, Silver King and 
Barr's White. 

Lavender—Masterpiece, Rose Queen and Delicata. Plant 
these in half-shade. 

Old Rose—Henri Cayeux and Mrs. Stobart. Also to be 
planted in half-shade. 

Pale Pink—E. A. Bowles, Flush of Dawn and Spotless. 

Medium Pink—Mrs. J. Hawkins, Perfection, Jeannie 
Mawson, May Sadler, Prince of Wales and Lightness. 

Deep Cherry-Pink—Ethel Swete, Cerise Beauty, Joyce and 
Pink Radiance. 

Glowing Rose-Red—Wunderkind, Colonel Bowles, Nancy, 
Mrs. Baker and Wurtembergia. 

Deep Red—Lulu Neeley, Empress of India, Leon Laurent, 
Proserpine and Trilby. 

Mahogany—Mahony and Mahony Ameliore. 

Orange and Apricot—Apricot, King George, Lord Lam- 
bourne and Prince of Orange. 

The apricot, orange and red shades are lovely if grown with 
white peonies or white irises, and if given a background of 
green their beauty is outstanding. One need have no fear of 
these new reds, for they are truly splendid. 

It is wise not to place any of the pink or lavender toned 
poppies near the more intensely colored peonies, for both will 
then lose their garden value. Instead, plant them with irises 
of pale blue or light blends. 

Those of pale lavender and old rose are especially lovely if 
grown in a cool half-shady portion of the garden. 


—Elizabeth Noble Nesmith. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Goldenrod in the Rock Garden 


OLDENROD in the rock garden! The idea sounds nei- 
ther attractive nor feasible. Yet one of the most charm- 

ing plants in our own rock garden is a tiny solidago, found 
near the summit of Mount Madison in Randolph, N. H., 
two years ago. It was planted in the rock garden late in July, 
and last year, although it made a vigorous growth, it put 
out no flowers. In late June it had several blossom stalks 
in full flower, at least a month earlier than its mountain habit. 
The stalks are five to six inches high and the little flowers are 
correspondingly small. Coming just at a time when the June 
rock garden is losing its color, it is a particularly happy intro- 
duction, for it harmonizes with the yellow and white sedums 
beginning to bloom near it. In spite of Reginald Farrar’s well 
known dislike of goldenrod, which he has expressed with all 
his usual picturesque vigor, I feel sure that he would have 
made an exception in favor of this fairy-like little rock dweller. 


—Mrs. Margaret A. Whiting. 
Sudbury, Mass. 








Garden Tools That I Have Tested 


HESITATE to make definite statements about garden 
if tools that seem to be best fitted for the average amateur 
garden lover because I realize that conditions vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and that many persons have 
favorite tools which they have selected to do a particular job. 


Furthermore, it is impossible for anyone to try all the different 
kinds of tools now on the market. 

The selection of a good hoe would seem to be simple 
enough and yet I find that among my neighbors there is 
considerable difference of opinion as to which hoe will do the 
best job in the vegetable garden. Personally I like the meadow 
hoe with a blade about eight inches wide by three and three- 
quarters inches deep. Such a hoe, made by a reliable firm, is 
strong and heavy enough to do all the necessary work in the 
average garden. My soil is stony and a hoe of lighter weight 
will not get at the roots of occasional weeds nor will a nar- 
row hoe work as well in hilling up the rows. Some of my 
friends point to the square-top onion hoe as the best because 
it is light, sharp pointed and efficient as a weeder when work- 
ing close to the rows. I have no doubt that this hoe will appeal 
to many persons who would not care to use a heavier tool and 
especially to those who have light, stone-free soil. 

In selecting a rake my chief interest is in getting one with 
a head that is securely fastened to the handle either by a rivet 
or some other means. Cheap rakes are not worth buying and 
in fact this goes for all garden tools, for I am convinced that 
it is more economical to buy a well-made tool in the first 
place than to select tools on a price basis only. I find that 
some persons like a bow rake in preference to a level-headed 
garden rake and no doubt it has some advantages. The level- 
headed rake, however, either with straight or curved teeth 
will probably meet all the requirements of the average home 
gardener. 

My garden does not look right to me unless the soil be- 
tween the plants is properly cultivated. For this work I have 
found nothing better than the three-prong Speedy Cultivator, 
which is so light that it can be worked with one hand. The 
ladies seem to like it very much, too. Not only is it a cultiva- 
tor but a weeder, for the short prongs are quite sharp. In fact, 
if the truth were to be told, I have to use it carefully for fear 
of cutting off at the roots a plant that may be deceivingly bent 
over so that its base is hidden. There is a larger, heavier four- 
prong Speedy Cultivator that works well among the coarser 
plants or in the vegetable garden. It will stand rough usage. 
My wife has taken a liking to the narrow rake that came in 
the children’s set for cultivating in the flower garden. 

When cultivating the vegetable garden I can do more work 
in less time and with less effort with Alexander’s Garden 
Raiser than with any other wheel cultivator I have tried. It is 
a comparatively light machine and yet so strongly built that 
there is no side-play. It is equipped with D handles—an 
important feature. The various attachments such as the culti- 
vator, mold board plough, single shovel and a double-edged 
blade that is similar to a scuffle hoe, may be easily interchanged 
without a wrench simply by working a hand adjuster. There 
is some play to the double-edged blade so that it tips at an 
angle and lifts the small weeds out of the ground and crumbles 
the surface soil all in one operation without rocking the 
machine back and forth as is often necessary with other 
cultivators. For this reason I can go down the row without 
stopping once, and can even run the machine close to the 
plants cutting off weeds at a great rate. 

A number of small tools are indispensable, of course, such 
as trowels. The principal requisite of the trowel is sufficient 
strength and durability to stand much hard wear. I have 
found a trowel with the blade and shank in one solid piece 
to be very good. The shank is bent sufficiently to place the 


blade at an angle so that one may make a hole when setting 
out plants easily. This type of trowel is frequently the favor- 
ite of nurserymen, I find. There is quite an assortment of 
weeders on the market, many of which, I am sorry to say, are 
cheaply made. I do all my stand-up weeding, of course, with 
the Speedy Cultivator but for close work on all fours the 
Bagley Hand Weeder which consists of a triangular piece of 
flat metal band attached to a handle cleans out the small 
weeds efficiently. For getting the larger weeds, there is prob- 
ably nothing better than the human hands. I prefer spading 
forks and shovels that have D handles that are well rounded 
to fit the hand. The shanks should be well reinforced. 

It is poor economy to purchase cheap lawn or turf edgers, 
for they soon lose their sharpness. Edgers with flat tops would 
: 
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Using a Bellows Dusting Gun 


seem to be best on first thought, but any professional who 
knows how to use edgers will invariably select an English 
edger made of fine steel. The blade has a straight top. It is 
worked by thrusting it into the sod instead of pressing it 
down with the foot. The old gardeners in my vicinity also 
prefer the English grass hooks, or sickles as some of us call 
them, simply because they are made of good steel that will 
keep an edge. The blades are reinforced with a heavy strip of 
metal. 

In pruning shears my choice is the Kunde model having 
slender pointed blades but a heavy frame. This is a double- 
cutting tool with a drawing action that works easily, leaving 
a very clean, unbruised cut that will heal over quickly. The 
handles are covered with rubber. Of course these imported 
tools are more expensive but they last much longer. 

There is not much that I can say for most of the small- 
size sprayers. They all seem to have defects, wearing out in 
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one place or another. Brown’s Auto Spray with a one-quart 
jar will give a constant mist and it will probably prove as 
satisfactory as any kind in the hands of the average amateur. 
The life of any sprayer, of course, depends upon how it is 
used. If the operator will take the time to clean out hand 
sprayers and tank sprayers after using them, they should last 
for a number of years. For spraying fruit trees, vines, and 
shrubbery, the trombone sprayer is probably the best type, 
because it can be regulated to give either a fine or coarse spray 
or send a stream a long distance. This type of spray pump 
can be attached to a small tank or used with a bucket. I have 
had one of these for a number of years and it is still working 
well. 

Garden makers will not experience so much difficulty in 
selecting a small hand duster. The Feeney duster does very 
well when one has only a few rose bushes or perennials to 
treat. There are two sizes available that hold either one pint 
or one quart of dust. These dusters are equipped with exten- 
sion tubes and nozzles so that the dust can be directed up 
under the foliage. Previous to discovering the Platz green 
hand duster, however, I experienced difficulty in getting one 





The Oak-Leaf Hydrangea 


that was large enough to dust my fruit trees and was still 
reasonable in price and simple in operation. This Platz duster 
fills the bill perfectly since it holds from two to four pounds 
of any kind of dust and is powerful enough to send a large 
volume of dust up through the fruit trees. The volume can 
be easily regulated and the nozzle is of thin metal so that it 
may be bent in any shape to change the direction of the 
dust. The Platz duster is of the bellows type with two han- 
dies, and it is so made that the extension tube can be attached 
on either side and at different angles. 

When the rubber rake first made its appearance about two 
years ago I had a feeling that it was merely another toy to 
amuse the home gardener. I have learned differently since 
then, however. The rubber rake is an ideal tool to use on the 
lawn during the Summer months to remove grass clippings 
and refuse. The rake is now equipped with a bow so that it 
is still more efficient. After considerable hard use my rake 
still fails to show any signs of wear and I have just acquired 
a narrow one with a short handle that I find very useful in 
cleaning up grass clippings and litter that accumulate along 
the edge of the flower borders. One may use the standard 
rubber rake to level the gravel walk, or pulverize the soil in 
the seed beds. I can recommend it to any amateur. 

—Donald Lindsay. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Inexpensive Label Marking Ink 


HAVE watched with considerable interest the various 

recipes offered for label-marking ink. For years, I regularly 
paid out my dollars for platinum tetrachloride, which I found 
exceedingly difficult to procure and much too high in price. 

While visiting the nursery of a famous seedsman in Eng- 
land about two years ago, I noticed that his labels were per- 
fectly legible, although the zinc showed signs of years of 
weathering. On inquiring what ink was used, I was told that 
for years this nursery used the standard platinum tetrachlo- 
ride, but about 15 years before my visit had adopted a much 
cheaper formula. At the end of 15 years’ service, the first labels 
were just as legible as though the expensive platinum ink had 
been used. 

This ink was made by half filling a wide-mouthed glass 
jar with copper clippings and covering them with muriatic 
acid. This was then allowed to stand two months, during 
which time the acid turned a blackish green, but finally be- 
came clear again. During the process, the mouth of the jar was 
kept corked with either a glass stopper or a well-waxed cork. 

I had tried a muriatic acid-copper ink before, but 
had not allowed it to work the necessary time. 
Since then I have used this mixture with perfect 
success. I find that the Missouri Botanical Gardens 
have also used it for many years. 

Incidentally, with either ink, an old fountain 
pen makes an ideal marker, as it prevents the ink 
from drying rapidly. Just dip the pen; don’t at- 
tempt to use the reservoir, as it will clog. 

—R. M. Carleton. 
Chicago, III. 


Something Different in Hydrangeas 


i Boge oak-leaf hydrangea, Hydrangea quercifolia, 
is attractive and easy to grow and yet seldom 
seen in the North. Southern gardeners are fa- 
miliar with it because it is native there, but it 
does well even in Boston. The large, rich green 
leaves closely resemble red oak leaves in shape. The 
young ones are downy. In the Fall, the foliage 
turns an orange color. In late June, the five-foot- 
high plants cover themselves with long panicles of 
white flowers that turn light purple with age. The 
coarse-leaved plants, laden with blossoms, are of 
value in the landscape planting. Beautiful plants 
may be seen at Mount Vernon, and have been a feature of the 
gardens there for generations. Northern gardeners should be 
warned that whereas the stems may prove hardy, a severe 
Winter may kill the plants back to the ground. For this rea- 
son, hilling up with soil is advisable in the Fall. The oak-leaf 
hydrangea will succeed in a shady place and in ordinary soil. 


A Tulip and Poppy Combination 


WAS interested in the paragraph in Horticulture about 

Papaver pilosum. I have been growing it for some time and 
find it one of the best perennials in my garden. Seeds sown in 
August will bloom the following Spring. This plant is a 
strong grower and bloomer. The seeds come true. It also trans- 
plants very easily with no extra care and it is one of the easiest 
garden perennials to bloom. A stunning combination with 
tulips can be made as follows: Papaver pilosum, the tulip 
Bouton d’Or, the tulip Miss Willmott and Phlox divaricata. 
The apricot-orange of the poppy gives character to the other 
plants. This poppy makes a fine cut flower. In my garden it 
receives some shade early in the morning and again for a short 
time in the afternoon. It grows about 18 inches tall and likes 
medium garden soil. 


—DMary Louise Davison. 
Sewickley, Pa. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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ie my recent journeyings, I came across some calla lily 
begonias grown most successfully in a new way. The 
foundation of the success lay, I feel sure, in the possession of 
a strong, healthy plant which was grown in the cool climate 
of Maine. The cuttings were rooted in water—this was a real 
shock to one who had believed that the calla lily begonia 
resented water,—and were planted in garden loam, which in 
this case was a heavy clay soil. Each pot had an inch top- 
dressing of peat moss which had been spread for some time in 
a henhouse, then raked and sifted. The young plants, which 
were growing in northeast windows, were a joy to behold,— 
so strong and vigorous and beautifully marked with pure, 
glistening white. One immediately resolved to “‘go and do 
likewise.” 


EW of the gardens around Philadelphia were handsomer 
this Spring, according to my way of thinking, than that of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Andrews Harris, Jr., of Chestnut Hill. It is 
a garden which won the approval of The Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society last year, when it was awarded the society's 
bronze medal. It is an unpretentious garden, to be sure, set in 
front of a terrace close to a beautiful replica of the famous 
Sulgrave Manor, but the gray of the low stone retaining 
walls and the flowers in soft shades give it unusual charm. 
There is nowhere a note of false color to impair its serene 
beauty, even when the tulips are at the height of their flower- 
ing season. The garden is particularly interesting because the 
plant material and the coloring were carefully planned by the 
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owners with the idea in mind of making the garden both 
lovely and restful. 


3 appears that some of my correspondents in the Middle 
West do not agree with H. W. Groschner of Napoleon, 
Ohio, who wrote in the May 1 number of Horticulture that 
the Korean chrysanthemum has proved worthless for his sec- 
tion. Mrs. Charles L. Harrison of Cincinnati writes me that 
last Fall she saw this chrysanthemum blooming in a friend's 
garden with great luxuriance. It seemed to her like a shasta 
daisy, except that the flowers were grown in great clusters 
instead of on single stems. Mrs. Harrison says that the plants 
increase tremendously and bloom in September or October, 
when there are but few other flowers in the garden. They can 
be cut in masses and are excellent for house decoration. She 
was so delighted with this chrysanthemum that she has set 
out 50 young plants, which are growing lustily and from 
which she expects a crop of both flowers and pleasure this 


Fall. 


NOTHER of my correspondents writes from West Palm 
Beach, Fla., that the tithonia, which has been mentioned 
several times in Horticulture, I believe, does extremely well in 
the Florida climate. She sowed seed in November in a slat 
house and had flowers in bloom the first week in January. 
Now the flowers have gone but a new crop of volunteer plants 
has started to grow. This correspondent believes that in 
Florida the tithonia will behave like zinnias and the Klondyke 


cosmos, which in Summer grow from four to six feet tall. 





Garden of Mr. and Mrs. J. Andrews Harris, Jr., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Awarded a 
Bronze Medal by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


Horticulture’ offers a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize 
of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten dollars and three 
additional prizes of five dollars each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federations. 
No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’”” The judges 
will consider each Year Book submitted from all angles. 
Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry—these and 
other points will be factors in determining the decision of the 
judges. Size will not count, however; a club with a small Year 
Book will not be discriminated against. The judges will be 
the secretaries of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the 
Horticultural Society of New York, and The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. All Year Books to be submitted must 
be in the hands of the editor at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., by September 1, 1932. 


Beetles in Greenhouse Grapes 


A=". pest has been found recently in this country. It is 
an ambrosia beetle which works in greenhouse grape 
stems in a manner similar to that of the pear blight beetle. 
Its presence may be recognized by the very small, circular 
holes in the bark, some 25th of an inch in diameter. The 
stems of the grape are tunneled in various ways and here and 
there one may find irregular cavities. Some 35 beetles were 
obtained from one of these, and literally hundreds of the 
insects were reared from sections of stems with a total length 
of a little over three feet. This is a new species to America, 
which was identified by an expert on beetles in the British 
Museum of Natural History at London, who reports that the 
insect is a native of the Far East, Korea, Japan and Formosa. 

Ambrosia beetles are serious enemies of certain trees and 
shrubs, especially in sub-tropical and tropical regions. It is 
very probable that this species will attack other greenhouse 
plants, such as sweet bay, and may cause serious injury to 
weak or sickly trees or vines. Presumably it is established in 
other localities in America. We would suggest watching 
closely for evidences of tiny borings in the stems of various 
greenhouse plants. The work of these insects is usually indi- 
cated by fine particles of sawdust and some bleeding. It would 
be well to dispose of seriously affected plants, and in the case 
of just a few borings in stems, it is suggested that each orifice 
be touched with a little miscible oil spray, applying it with a 
fine brush. The oil seals the orifice and brings about condi- 
tions unfavorable for the development of the ambrosia beetles. 
These insects are remarkable, since although they bore in 
wood, they really live upon fungus growing in the galleries. 


—Dr. E. P. Felt. 


Stamford, Conn. 
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Rhode Island Federation Entertains 


N June 11 the members of the National Council of State 
Garden Club Federations were the guests of the Rhode 
Island Federation, Mrs. Daniel A. Clarke, president. The 
garden of Mr. and Mrs. William E. Brigham of Providence 
was visited in the morning. This is really a series of garden 
rooms, inclosed by green walls and decorated with Italian 
pottery. The fruit garden has unusually fine espalier apples 
and pears, and the green garden with a pool is noteworthy. 
The museum and its art treasures was also shown. 

From here, the guests were taken to the Squantum Club, 
where a Rhode Island clam bake was served. The table decora- 
tions were done by the Barrington Garden Club—apricot 
violas and purple veronicas at the head table, and silver bowls 
of iris and lemon lilies at the other tables. 

After the clam bake, the company motored to Newport. 
where many lovely gardens were visited—the well-known 
Emory garden, now owned by Mr. Samuel M. Nicholson, 
the Van Buren garden, with a lovely knot garden of clipped 
box, Mrs. Harold Brown’s garden, with remarkably fine trees, 
and the Swiss village on the Curtiss James estate. Mrs. Hugh 
Auchinclos’ garden had a magnificent rhododendron planting 
against a background of pines, a fine perennial garden, a wis- 
teria covered pergola and a very beautiful rock garden. 

Tea was served on the veranda at the home of Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Fish Webster, president of the Newport Garden Associa- 
tion, and the guests motored back to Providence after a very 
happy day in Rhode Island. 


Lectures at Hillcrest Gardens 
M*° MARIAN ROBY CASE has again invited readers 


of Horticulture to attend the Summer lectures at Hill- 
crest Gardens, Weston, Mass. These lectures are given pri- 
marily for the boys at the garden school maintained by Miss 
Case, but provision is also made for invited guests. The lec- 
tures and speakers will be as follows: 


July 6—‘‘Garden Design as Shown in Italian Gardens,’’ Mr. Herbert 
W. Faulkner, Washington, Conn. 


July 13—‘Preservation of Wild Flowers,” 
Richardson, Brookline, Mass. 


July 20—‘*‘Garden Pests,’’ Dr. E. P. Felt, Stamford, Conn. 


July 27—"“Lilies for Our Gardens,’’ Dr. A. B. Stout, New York 
Botanical Gardens, Bronx Park, New York. 


— 3—“‘Indian Lore,’’ Mr. Charles Frederick Whitney, Danvers, 
ass. 


August 10—‘'The Moving Pictures of Grass,’ Harvard Film Founda- 
tion. 


August 17—‘‘Plant Breeders and Explorers,”” Mr. John C. Wister, 
Secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


August 24—‘‘Experiences of a Hillcrest Boy,’’ Edmund Mezitt, 
Weston Nurseries, Weston, Mass. 


“a 31—Subject to be announced, Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, 
ass. 


On September 5, Labor Day, the boys attending the school 
will read papers discussing the lectures which they have heard. 
These papers will be judged by Mr. Harold Williams of 
Brookline, Mass., Mr. Stuart Montgomery of Milton, Mass., 
and Mr. Garrison Hadley of Wayland, Mass. 


Mrs. Henry Hyslop 


National Association of Gardeners 


i fiw National Association of Gardeners has just completed 
the planting of an area at the intersection of Massachusetts 
Avenue and G Street, N.W., in Washington, D. C., as its 
contribution to the George Washington bicentennial. The 
area planted is triangular, 150 feet on one side, 160 feet on 
another side, and 80 feet on the third side. The material 
used includes Jasminum nudiflorum, Styrax japonica, abelia, 
Cotoneaster buxifolia, Berberis ilicifolia, and various spiraeas, 
honeysuckles, roses and crabapples. At one side a large boulder 
will bear a plaque stating that the planting has heen done by 
the National Association of Gardeners in honor of George 
Washington. 
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Doctor Lewis’ Rose Book 

“The Book of Roses” by Dr. G. Griffin Lewis. Published by Richard G. 

Badger, The Gorham Press, Boston, Mass. Price $3.00. 
R. LEWIS points out that although roses require a liberal 
amount of nourishment, it must be supplied judiciously. 
He contends that manure is still the best fertilizer to use. It 
should be applied in a liquid form, however, just as soon as 
the buds begin to swell in the early Spring up to the time 
when the plants are in full bloom. “‘Do not feed after August 
first or you will encourage a growth of new wood, which will 
not harden before cold weather and will consequently be 
winterkilled. No Spring-planted roses should receive any extra 
food during the first season,’’” he advises. This implies, of 
course, that when the beds were made, the soil was enriched 
with one-fourth old manure and leaf mold, bone meal, 
pulverized plaster and charcoal, all of which he suggests be 
incorporated in the lower layers in the bed. 

After the introductory chapter, Dr. Lewis wastes no words 
but directs his attention to growing roses. Such matters as 
making the rose garden, selecting the roses and planting them, 
soil and fertilizers, insects and diseases, pruning and Winter 
care are all given due attention. A helpful calendar of opera- 
tions for the season is included, as well as detailed instruc- 
tions on pruning all the different classes of roses. 

It is interesting to note that of all the preparations tried 
by Dr. Lewis for the control of aphis, nicotine sulphate has 
proved most successful, and yet, he warns, one-half ounce of 
soap should be added to every gallon of spray. In fact, the 
soap is almost as effective as the tobacco. Much has been said 
lately concerning the value of naphthalene as a control for 
both insects and diseases. In the author’s experience, if a 
handful of naphthalene crystals is scattered on the soil around 
each rose bush in late Fall just before heaping up the soil, it 
will in a measure control the rose chafer by destroying the 
larvae. 


Historical Philadelphia Gardens 


“Old Gardens In and About Philadelphia,’’ by John T. Faris. Published 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Price $5.00. 

ARIS, a historian, in writing about gardens has carefully 

described them, this and more, too. He has introduced the 
rich historical background that is associated with Philadelphia 
and its environs. We find the names of William Penn, John 
Bartram and others mentioned repeatedly. The author, in tell- 
ing of the five open squares in Philadelphia, John Bartram’s 
garden, Germantown gardens, Marshall’s Arboretum, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Botanical Garden, the Evans and the 
Painter arboretums, Longwood Gardens, Woodman’s garden, 
famous Princeton (N. J.) estates, Fairmount Park and other 
points of historical importance, substantiates his statements 
with many references and quotations from old manuscripts 
and correspondence. After reading this book, one comes to 
appreciate more fully the romance and loveliness of these 
gardens. Many of them are well illustrated throughout the 
312 pages. 


Anthology of Garden Poems 
““The Garden Book of Verse’ by William Griffith. Published by William 

Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 
ARDENS and flowers have inspired much poetry through- 
out the ages, and the editor of this book, William 
Griffith, with the assistance of Mrs. John Walton Paris, who 
is closely connected with the garden club movement in 
America, presents an interesting anthology. There are two 
parts to the book, the first of which is concerned with 
American poets, the second with foreign poets beginning with 
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Solomon, thence progressing through Homer, Confucius, 
Theocritus, Chaucer, John Milton, Tennyson, to the present 
time. 


Conifers in Cultivation 


“Conifers in Cultivation.” Published by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, S.W.1, London, England. Price 21 shillings. 
VERY complete account of the conifers in cultivation 
today in the British Isles, British Dominions and the 
United States is to be found in “‘Conifers in Cultivation,”’ a 
report of the conifer conference held last year in England. An 
effort has been made in this volume of 634 pages to clarify 
the nomenclature of conifers and a number of names have 
been changed. The stand is taken that ‘‘the generic name 
thuya is often spelled thuya, but the thuya is correct. Retini- 
spora, sometimes spelled retinospora, is a generic name that has 
no botanical recognition at the present day; it is simply a 
name that was wrongly given to Cupressus (Chamecyparis) 
pisifera and C. (Chamecyparis) obtusa, and its use in gardens 
should be given up.” 

Many persons will be surprised to learn that only one 
conifer of timber size is native in the British Isles, the Scotch 
Pine. This possibly explains why England has been foremost 
in introducing and testing exotic trees—this and a very 
favorable climate. 

Murray Hornibrook contributes a valuable chapter on 
dwarf conifers. It is suggested that evergreens of this type be 
used in rock gardens and villa gardens. There are approxi- 
mately 500 dwarf varieties known today including ‘Abies 
balsamea var. hudsonia—a sterile dwarf found above the tree 
line in the White Mountains in New Hampshire.” A list of 
dwarf conifers with commentary notes is appended in this 
chapter. 


Baroque Gardens of Austria 

‘Baroque Gardens of Austria,’’ by G. A. Jellico. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, N. Y. Price $25.00. 

HE historical events leading up to the supremacy of 

Austria early in the eighteenth century are briefly reviewed 
by the author so that one may get a clear picture of the 
Renaissance influence of Italian and of French architects upon 
Austrian architecture. The opinion is expressed, nevertheless, 
that with the exception of the Belvedere, there is no garden 
in Austria that can rank technically with the finest in Italy 
or France. 

Throughout the first few pages of text, the author care- 
fully analyzes the architectural features of Austrian palaces 
and gardens. Following this is a bibliography and a chrono- 
logical table of estates. The 40 pages of plates carry beautiful 
engravings, photographs and drawings of the palace of Hell- 
brunn, Count Wallenstein’s garden, Schwarzenberg Palace, 
The Belvedere, Schonborn’s palace, Mirabell Gardens, the 
palace of Schlosshof, Abbey of St. Florian and Schonbrunn. 
There are several plates of architectural details and early 
gardens. 


Two Garden Calendar Books 


“Living With Our Flowers: Through the Four Seasons of the Year,’’ by 
Mrs. William Stanhope Rowe. Published by Stewart Kidd, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price $3.00. 

“‘Laura’s Garden,’” by Count de Comminges; translated by Bernard Miall. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New York. Price $2.00. 


pig ye garden books should have an important 
place. “Living With Our Flowers’ is first of all a 
calendar of garden operations timed particularly for’ Ohio. 
The suggestions are based on an amateur’s experience on her 
own place, with rock plants, perennials, bulbs, vegetables and 
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ornamentals. Comments on plants are added for each month. 
Several additional chapters on seed sowing, soils, insects, and 
plant lists swell this book to 374 pages. Magazine clippings, 
correspondence and papers by members of the Garden Club 
of Cincinnati are suggestive of a clipping book. There are 
numerous illustrations and a few colored plates. Inaccuracies 
in spelling plant names are noticeable. 

‘Tl aura’s Garden” is an entirely different type of book 
since it is in the form of a diary, filled with personalities. One 
leaves the book with a feeling of having lived for a year on a 
French estate. Real garden information is cleverly introduced 
in the jottings, day by day. There are humorous incidents 
that make delightful reading, although it must be admitted 
that in the intimacy of the diary the author is often rather 
outspoken. 


The Book of ‘Trees 


‘The Book of Trees,”” by Alfred C. Hottes. Published by the A. T. DeLa- 
Mare Co., Inc., New York, New York. Price $3.00. 
ie is not generally known that the fringe tree, or old-man’s- 
beard, botanically Chionanthus virginica. is related to the 
ash and in fact “‘is frequently grafted on the European flower- 
ing ash, Fraxinus ornus.”’ Occasionally it reaches a height of 
30 feet and yet it is more often used as a large shrub. When in 
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The Curious Fruits of the Maidenhair Tree 


bloom in June it presents an unusual appearance for it is 
covered with greenish white flowers. It is most effectively used 
when given a background of evergreens or other trees that 
come into leaf early. 

The fringe tree and also numerous varieties of flowering 
tall shrubs that come within the classification of trees as op- 
posed to the magnificent tulip tree, Liriodendron tulipifera, 
which reaches the height of 150 feet. Its tremendous height 
and tall, bare trunk make it unsuitable for street use and in 
fact soil conditions along the highways would not be satis- 
factory ordinarily. The tulip tree thrives in a deep moist soil 
such as is found along stream sides. When planted in the wild 
it is very effective and imposing. 

Hottes’ description of the sawleaf zelkova, Zelkova serrata, 
suggests that it might lend a Japanese atmosphere to the gar- 
den. The trunk is usually crooked and short, dividing into 
many upright or half-spreading stems. Hottes comments that 
it is said to have the trunk of a beech and the leaf of an elm. 
The wood is used by the Japanese for the building of jin- 
rikishas. This tree is perfectly hardy. 

“The Book of Trees’’ is a typical Hottes book, the result 
of much research as is evidenced by innumerable quotations. 
By reprinting the latest and most authentic information from 
all parts of the country, he has made his book valuable to 
garden makers everywhere. As usual there are many lists. One 
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in particular suggests varieties to give bloom throughout six 
months of the year. As a guide to tree planting in various sec- 
tions of the country a map has been supplied dividing the 
United States into 32 regions. Under the descriptions of de- 
ciduous and evergreen trees, which occupy the greater part of 
the book, the zones where different varieties will succeed are 
specificially mentioned. Tree care and propagation have sepa- 
rate chapters. The table of trees found in the back of the book 
is very complete. Over 200 illustrations and photographs 
supplement the text covering 440 pages. As a text on the 
subject of trees in all its phases this book is invaluable. 


Judging With a Score Card 


“Scoring Systems for Flowers and Gardens,’’ by Emily Brown. Published 
by the Hillsborough (Calif.) Garden Club. Price $1.50. 


. most garden clubs have been wondering where 
they could find suitable score cards for judging, as well 
as the information needed for putting on an exhibition of 
flowers, the Hillsborough (Calif.) Garden Club has assembled 
all this material for itself and has likewise made it available 
for other clubs by putting it into covers. The little book 
which has resulted is cailed ‘‘Scoring Systems for Flowers and 
Gardens’ and furnishes a rational basis on which to work. It 
helps competitors to judge their own exhibits and enables club 
members to judge their judges. The scales of points are pref- 
aced by a chapter on “Preparing Exhibits.’’ There is an ap- 
pendix giving the questions and answers at the Chicago and 
Philadelphia schools of judging. 


Korean Flowers and Folk-lore 

“‘Flowers and Folk-lore From Far Korea,”’ pp. 1-92, pl. 1-93, 1932, by 
Florence Hedleston Crane. The Sanseido Co., Ltd., Tokyo and Osaka, Japan. 
The Macmiilan Company, Sole American Agents. Price $15.00. 
_ oa attractively printed volume contains well executed 

colored illustrations of 148 species of Korean plants, from 

which one can gain a definite knowledge of their characters 
and possibilities as subjects for cultivation and ornament. 
The inclusion of rather numerous data appertaining to the 
folk-lore, local names and uses of plants, with translated 
passages from the Korean classics, adds much to the interest of 
the publication. It is frankly a popular rather than a technical 
publication, although the Latin names of all species included 
are given, and should go far towards making better known 
the attractive native and cultivated species characteristic of the 
Korean flora. 


—E. D. Merrill. 


Peculiarities of the Maidenhair T ree 


INKGO BILOBA, the maidenhair tree, is the sole sur- 

vivor of an exceedingly ancient family of trees, and just 

one species is known. Furthermore, very rarely if ever has the 

tree been seen in its native wild state. Geologists assert they 

have found fossil remains of this tree, proving their existence 

long before man was on this earth, and antedating every other 
existing tree by aeons of time. 

It is very well known, of course, that the ginkgo is die- 
cious, having unisexual flowers which are borne on separate 
trees. The male flowers are produced on semi-pendulous stems, 
which are arranged in groups of three. These flowers or sta- 
mens thus give the appearance of catkins. On closer inspection 
it will be seen that the two-lobed anthers containing the 
pollen are held more or less erect by minute stalks. Strange to 
say, the leaves emerging from these male-flowering spurs are 
larger and more cleft than on the fruiting spur. 

The female flowers are widely different, they are generally 
produced in pairs, although invariably one becomes abortive, 
which explains why only a single drupe or fruit is formed. 
These female flowers are extremely simple, being merely a 
naked ovule that is held more or less erect in a cup-like con- 
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tainer on a long stalk, thus giving the appearance of a small, 
smooth acorn and cup. 

The fruit is a drupe, consisting of a rather foul-smelling 
pulp, covering a thin-shelled nut. Inside, however, is quite a 
sweet kernel, which is not only edible, but greatly favored in 
China and Japan. Indeed, it has been stated that the oriental 
laundrymen in Washington, D. C., avidly collect these nuts 
from the famous avenue in that city. 

It is interesting to note that although introduced in Europe 
about 1730, it was not until 65 years later that a tree, which 
was trained against a wall in Kew Gardens, England, flow- 
ered. This was a male tree, and for the following 20 years 
every tree observed in Europe was of the same sex. However, 
an isolated specimen bearing a few female flowers was found 
in 1814, and cuttings from this tree were distributed among 
the botanical gardens in Europe. By grafting on the male trees 
fruits were produced. In England, however, very little of this 
grafting was done, so that (until recent years) a fruiting 
ginkgo in that country was very rarely seen. 

Apart from its historical interest the ginkgo is particularly 
well fitted for city planting, as its airy maidenhair-like leaves 
seem not to be affected by smoke- and dust-laden air, as well 
as most resistant to insect pests. 

—Arthur J. Jennings. 
Springfield, N. J. 


Castor Beans and Mice 


SHOULD like to tell F. E. Boynton of the test I made 

in trying castor beans on mice. For two mornings on go- 
ing out to look at my tulips I had the not unusual, but sad 
experience of finding several hanging their heads. On digging 
for the bulb it was generally all or partly eaten. The traps 
we set did no good whatever though we have had fair -suc- 
cess catching moles with them at other times. I decided to 
try the castor beans. Removing the remains of the bulb in the 
row of tulips, I dropped several beans in the hole, which I 
left open. The next day the beans were gone and no more 
tulips had been touched. Furthermore, not another tulip has 
been taken since, nor any fresh tracks seen on the entire place. 
There is no doubt in my mind now that both moles and 
short-tailed mice are poisoned by castor oil beans. Unless a 
mole ate my tulip bulbs—which I do not quite believe—I 
should like to catch a meadow mouse in a rat trap and try 
him on the beans, but just at present, both moles and mice 
seem to have deserted my premises. 

—Pauline W. Bigelow. 

Bellport, L. I., N. Y. 


Tunic Flowers for Rock Gardens 


HE saxifrage tunic flower, Tunica saxifraga, seems to de- 

serve publicity. It is too small and slender for a big border 
but in a sunny rock garden it is of great value. The plant is a 
sort of tiny silene when not in bloom, but in July-August it 
is a dwarf babysbreath, with thousands of tiny white flowers. 
I never was much impressed with it until the ease of its culture 
and the profusion of Summer bloom were realized. It gives 
among small plants the effect of the big babysbreath in the 
border. 

The flowers resemble the bloom of some of the encrusted 
saxifrages, but it is a silene, a gypsophila or arenaria except 
for the technicality of the little calyx being top-shaped instead 
of tubular and ribbed instead of veined. It is the only peren- 
nial species grown. The little white flowers do not catch the 
casual eye unless from some quantity of plants; the pink form 
is more quickly noticed. Both grow easily from seed. Then 
there are double white and double pink forms, the flowers 
larger and fewer. These can be grown only from divisions or 
cuttings, and few dealers yet sell them. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 











Jf Trees Could Only Speak ...! 


How pitifully some would complain for want of proper care; 
for neglect of hurts; for lack of water and proper nourish- 
ment. 

And how joyously others would voice their thanks to 
thoughtful owners who realized that their trees, like other 
living creatures, de- 
served theirattention. 


MAY WE SPEAK TO 
YOU FOR YOUR 
TREES? We will repre- 
sent them — and you — 
fairly in such an inter- 
view. You will be under 
no obligation, of course. 
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WHITE & 
FRANKE, Inc. 





We moved this happy-looking 20” Maple onto Harvard College 
grounds in February, 1932. This picture was taken three 1368 BEACON STREET 
months later. Even the moon came out to look. BROOKLINE, MASS. 











GLADIOLUS 


Visitors are cordially invited to enjoy our massive GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS from July 15th until frost. 


Many varieties, both American and European, are in bloom and bulbs 
may be selected at this time for future delivery. We are located on the 
U. S. Route 1, the main highway to Portsmouth, 6 miles from New- 


buryport. 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Wholesalers and Retailers of Cut Flowers and Bulbs 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.’’ Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 
“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
ae ¢ choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attrac- 
ve prices. 
Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as they were then. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Proprietor Manager 
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BEFORE ORDERING 
YOUR BULBS 


Write for Our 
Sixty-Four Page Catalogue 
of Choice Flowering Bulbs 


PRICES ARE THE 
LOWEST 
IN TWENTY YEARS 





TRIVETT’'S TESTED SEEDS, INC. 
59 AND 61 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 











QUALITY BULBS 


1932 catalogue of TULIPS, HYA- 
CINTHS, AND MANY OTHER MIS- 
CELLANEOUS BULBS. All of the Finest 
Quality. For Fall Planting. NOW READY. 
Delivery F.O.B.—N. Y. or Los Angeles. 

No trouble with documents or permits. 

P. de JAGER & SONS, Heiloo-Holland 

North American Office: 
616 Harbour Commission Bldg. 

Dept. F Toronto, Canada 
Agents Wanted: Special Terms to Garden Clubs 










Large Pkt. Mixed 2 5° 
With Catalog 
Special: Dasyliron Seed 10c Pkt.; a 
very handsome palm-like plant. 3 
Blooming size healthy plants, $1.00 
postpaid. 10 Assorted varieties, some 
ready to bud, $2.50 postpaid. 
DESERT PLANT CO. 
Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 


HEATHER 





Calluna vulgaris ......... 6-8 inches 
C. VUnerie STOR. on ck ciee sc 6-8 “ 
C. vulgaris alba elata ..... ee “ 
er 6-8 “ 
C. vulgaris nana .... 6 inch diameter 


Field-grown plants, packed for 
express shipment 
60c exch $5.00 per 10 $45.00 per 100 


Write for Our Complete Price List 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE FALMOUTH, MASS. 


Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


A Magazine of distinction and authority 
for those who garden seriously. Sound, 
practical, up-to-the-minute advice, writ- 
ten by experienced gardeners. Single 
copies, 25c each; twelve months, $2.00. 


GARDENERS'CHRONICLE 


522-H FiFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















CONWELL 
BOXWOOD 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INc. 
MILTON DELAWARE 











) F pmdyor ASHES. Nature’s greatest 
plant food. Garden crops, lawns, flow- 
ers. Free circular. Price quoted delivered 
you. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 
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Mentzelias in Variety 


T IS cheering, in the May 1 issue of Horticulture, to find 
that the neglected mentzelias have a champion. Here is a 
genus from which the gardener in search of beautiful annuals 
could draw with profit. Mentzelia lindleyi, the one species 
which is well known in cultivation, is usually listed under 
another name,—that of Bartonia aurea. 

Of the dozen or more California species, some few have 
inconspicuous flowers and as garden plants are of no value, 
but few plants can rival the large-blooming ones for beauty. 
All are annuals or biennals, blooming the first year and there- 
fore are practicable for the East. The two most stunning 
California mentzelias are M. involucrata and M. laevicaulis. 
M. lindleyt has some beautiful bronze-colored varieties. M. in- 
volucrata forms a low bush about one foot tall and one foot 
in diameter. The stems are smooth and silver-white, the 
foliage rather coarse. The petals, like M. lindleyit, are obovate, 
abruptly pointed, but instead of being deep gold they are a 
satiny cream with a translucent sheen and crimson flecks at 
the base. 

M. laevicaulis, when happy, grows into a three-foot shrub 
with branching stems which are shining white and huge pale 
yellow flowers with pointed petals suggesting single water- 
lilies. Hundreds of long stamens (a characteristic of most 
mentzelias) add a charming feature to the flower. 

Both these mentzelias demand very light soil and perfect 
drainage. They should be sown where they are to grow. pref- 
erably on a sprinkling of sand. A hot sunny bank would suit 
them admirably. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


Brooms on Long Island 


M** I add a note in commendation of Cytisus scoparius 
to R. M. Crockett’s letter in your April 1 issue. My 
brooms bloomed the second year after planting of seed. They 
have been in their places four years and are about eight feet 
tall. I had to cut out three plants, for it is impossible to move 
them. They flower a week or two after the forsythia bloom is 
over. While about the same color in flower, the yellow is a bit 
truer, not having the suggestion of green that the forsythia 
shows. 

I have three ‘Spanish broom,”’ Spartium junceum, said to 
be tender in the North, but they have lived through two Win- 
ters. They look as though they might bloom this year. Three 
plants of Cytisus praecox have lived through two Winters as 
well. 

My garden gets the east wind through a funnel of houses, 
and the northwest wind along another funnel of an avenue of 
trees, but the plants are still alive, and flourishing like the 
proverbial green bay tree. All were raised from seed. 

—Dwight Kellogg. 
Port Washington, Long Island. 
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RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND 
AZALEAS 


We can supply both collected and 
nursery-grown plants of the above 
in any quantities and sizes. 


Orders booked now for Fall and 
Spring shipments. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Linville North Carolina 
Ask for Price List 


Address all communications to— 
L.A. and P.J.A. BERCKMANS, Associates 
Washirgton Road, Augusta, Georgia 





Rare Rhododendrons 


My new list, embracing about 75 
sorts, the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will 


be yours for the asking. 
JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 


Grow Beautiful Rhododendron 


An application of Rhodogro applied now 
will afford more and better bloom next 
year, will give you dark green foliage and 
more vigorous plants. Write for further in- 
formation on Rhodogro and how to grow 
better Rhododendron and Azalea. 


TITUS NURSERY CO., WAYNESBORO, VA. 


GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Transplanted Ornamentals— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Special 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 









































Seeds of choicest Hardy 


Perennials 
July is the ideal month to start your 
perennials for next year. Dreer’s 
have a most complete collection of 
the select and desirable named sorts 
of these indispensable flowers. Col- 
lection No. 3549, sent prepaid for 
$1, includes 12 packets of seeds of 


A new American viola 


Viola Seattle Gem 


Delicate lemon yellow with ruf- 
fled petals. Hardy. A true peren- 
nial. Very lovely. 


universally popular varieties. $5 a dozen $35 for 100 
HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden Street AMY HORE 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREERS 


Grower of choice perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 

















conan 








We are specialists in Alpine and 
Rock Plants, Hardy Perennials, and 
Ground Cover Plants for shady 
places and steep terraces. We plan 
and build rock and alpine gardens. 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 


DEPT. B NARBERTH, PA. 





Phlox Divaricata Laphami 


true stock, is offered in my 1932 catalog 
of Rock Garden Plants, Wild Flowers 
and Hardy Perennials. 


Gladly sent you on request 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 





DWARF IRIS 
for the ROCK GARDEN 
and WILD GARDEN 


(These should be planted now to 
bloom next season) 
troviolacea, 5 in., red-purple, early $.25 
Canary Bird, 6 in.. yellow .......... 25 
Cyanea, 7 in., blue-purple .......... .25 
Glee, 12 in., pale yellow, free bloomer .30 
Graminea (bearded), 8 in., red-purple .35 
Orange Queen, 8 in., yellow .........- 25 
Geareree, B imn., BIS. oc csccscssesess .25 
Ensata, 15 in., lavender, narrow foliage. 
Rare variety that will grow in dry 
GUE. nis 0s 00049 55046.66000 8650006" 1.50 
Graminea (beardless), 12 in., purple, 
grass-like foliage. Likes part shade. 
SE 8a wk da oe Mand + 60k a eeE ees eo 1.00 
WEG ES ls COND Secicpiscvctocensee +25 
(Postage Extra) 


GRAY & COLE, Warp HILL, MASS. 
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_ BULBS 


ues on Reauest 


For Those Who Demand the Bes 


Senne Gee 


INC 


RYT IE " Seed &Bulb Spec cialists- 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 


Grower to Grower. Via New 
York. No customs bother. 
U. S. Catalog ready. Oppor- 
e tunities for agents. 
THE HOLLAND BULB GARDENS 
(LATE VAN'T HOF & BLOKKER-MCCREADY) 
430-H BRUNSWICK AVE., TORONTO, CANADA 





It’s Free --- From JD 


My Summer Iris list. New varieties. 


New prices. New Collections. ‘You'll 
be surprised.” 
It’s free. Write today. 
J.D. Long 
Boulder Colorado 











IRIS RETICULATA 


5,000 Reticulata at ............ 30c each 
4,000 Gentiana Sino-Ornata at . .40c each 
2,000 Gentiana acaulis at ....... 25c each 


1,000 Iris gracilipes at ......... 35c each 
Many other rare bulbs, specie iris, lewisia, 
alpine ferns, etc., available JULY Ist. 
ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS 
MRS. EDITH H. BANGHART 


MEDINA WASHINGTON 





‘Peony cAristocrats 


for your Yards and Gardens. Only 
best of the Old and New at Attrac- 
tive Prices. 2ist Annual Catalog 
Ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Berlin Maryland 


IRISES 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD CONN. 








A BARGAIN — Dolly Madison, Cinnabar, 
Jane Williamson, Vesper Gold, Avatar, Geo, 
J. Tribolet, Gay Hussar, 7 plants for $3.00, 
ge all labeled. The Longfield Iris 

423 Market St., Bluffton, Indiana. 





HORTICULTURE 
The Later Climbing Roses 


es is a sorrowful mistake for anyone who admires the multi- 

flora type of climbing roses, typified by Crimson Rambler, 
Dorothy Perkins and other small-flowered sorts, to depend 
only on those for the garden beauty that the climbers can give. 
The season can easily extend to full four weeks, with the 
proper choice of sorts, and can include bewildering beauty 
in size, color and flower habit. The Australian roses, includ- 
ing Daydream, Kitty Kininmonth, Black Boy, Scorcher, Miss 
Marion Manifold, and several others, come quite early, 
though Daydream has the pleasant habit of carrying through 
longer than the others. These are all large-flowered, loose- 
petaled varieties with an extraordinary show when they are 
at their best. 

As they go out of the picture other sorts come in, and the 
exquisite Jacotte follows La Reve, Star of Persia and Primrose 
with two weeks of yellow and amber beauty. Into this section 
one must put Paul’s Lemon Pillar, which for the first time I 
have realized as having lemon in it. 

Ahead in the very red reds is Royal Scarlet, which outdoes 
Paul’s Scarlet in its brilliancy, but not in profusion and per- 
sistence. Dr. Huey is one of the roses that carries over a long 
period, and that never fades blue. It is unique in its color. 

Mary Wallace, which has a peculiar charm, is a mid-season 
rose, and one I should not like ever to be without. So far, the 
best white hardy climber I know is Purity, though Silver 
Moon, Chastity and Myra are not hard to look at. Among 
the earliest, and carrying well into mid-season, is the gorgeous 
Spanish beauty, horribly named, Mme. Gregoire Staechelin. 

But I started to write to call attention to the fact that a 
quartette of very lovely old roses just precedes the big splash 
of Dorothy Perkins and Lady Gay. It begins with American 
Pillar, this year in full color. Just a little bit smaller, but 
much more brilliant, is Auguste Finon. A really dainty minia- 
ture on both these roses is Ernestine Cosme, and complement- 
ing the group comes in the semi-double Ile de France, which 
has a peculiarly lovely lift in its petals. 

These four seem to duplicate each other, and yet they do 
not. All are worth while. They come just about the time 
Chaplin’s Pink Climber is beginning to fade after a surprising 
show which is much more agreeable than one at first expects 
it to be, for this is one of the roses that seems to need age in 
order to get its best color. 

The largest and showiest of the late roses, if one leaves 
the red group out of the question, is Breeze Hill, which this 
year has produced tremendously of its rich amber and pink 
blooms, best described as being a “‘glorified Gloire de Dijon.” 
When established it is a very vigorous climber, rather than a 
mere pillar sort. 

It is pointed out that anyone who is really interested in an 
extended season of hardy climbing roses can manage it with 
a little thought and experiment, and that with the right 
handling of these climbers a most agreeable garden decoration 
can be enjoyed independent of the blooms, for all of them 
have lovely foliage. 

Not always in the picture, though it ought to be, south of 
Harrisburg at least, is the charming Mermaid, with its five- 
inch primrose flowers on a strong plant with peculiarly fine 
foliage, that does business the whole season, never with a 
splash. 

Not yet in the commercial picture is a group of hybrids 
with Rosa setigera, raised by that rose wizard, M. H. Hor- 
vath, of Mentor, Ohio. All of them are now in bloom at 
Breeze Hill, and among them are flowers of individual charm, 
aside from the fact that they are expected to be good for 20 


degrees below zero. 
—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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IRIS 


Surprise 
Collection 


20 Choice Iris for $3 
Worth $15 at Catalog List Prices 


All good, carefully chosen, varieties includ- 
ing a number listed at from $1 to $3 per 
rhizome. All guaranteed strictly first quality 
Northern grown roots — hardy and vigor- 
ous. All labeled, carefully packed and sent 
prepaid. Prompt refund if not delighted 
with our selection. 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


Containing complete, interesting color 
classifications, our selection of 100 Best 
Iris; review of 1500 varieties (Novelties 
included), complete price list and Special 
Bargain Offers sent free. You will want this 
valuable and informative treatise. Write 
for it today. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 


Box 204, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 











Quality Gardens 


Exhibited 20 of the 26 Iris, win- 
ning 1832 A. I. S. Awards, last 
season. We introduced and own 
the stock of Chromylla, K. V. 
Ayres, Royal Beauty, Red Do- 
minion, Persia, etc. Our list, 
priced the lowest of any this 
year, is now ready. 


Send for Y our Copy 
QUALITY GARDENS 


Freeport Illinois 








THE 
Glen Road Iris Gardens 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 
We have a long list of fine irises at 
greatly reduced prices as well as new 
introductions and novelties. SEND for 
our 1932 catalog. 


GRACE STURTEVANT 











| Hillside Gardens 
ESTES STREET 
Amesbury, Mass. 


Perennials Rock Plants 


Peonies Iris 
We ship only such plants as we 
would expect to receive. 


Write for 1932 Catalog 


PEONIES and IRISES 


The World's Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 

‘America’s Blue Book of Fine Peoniez and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.&% Mgr. 
Northbrook, Illinois 


Choice Rock Plants 
and Iris 
Our Specialty 
Send for Catalogue 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 
































Your NEW Book Is Ready! 


Finest Hill Catalog of Evergreens ever issued ! 
Fifty pictures in colors. Over 150 illustrations , 
Specialists offer every suggestion for adorn- { 
ing ed home with / 


HILE’S EVERGREENS 


Famous varieties from all over the world. 
Enclose 25c for valuable book— refunded on “™ 


first order. 





D. HILL NURSERY CO., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America Bo Dundee, mi. 


= 317 
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Estab 37 Years 

Lower Prices 
Effective June 10. 1932 

Shute’s Special 

German Fine Peat Moss 

Same Large Bales 
Same Good Quality 

Single Bales 

$2.50 del. 

Philadelphia and Vicinity 


F. O. B. cars or dock. Phila 


1 bale $2.00 
10 bales $1.50 bale 
25 bales $1.40 bale 


Pulv. Cow Manure. $2.75 100 Ibs 


Pulv. Sheep Manure, $2.75 100 “ 
Fresh Gr. Bone Meal. $2.50 100 

Agricultural Lime $1.00 bag 
Grass and Field Seeds 

Special Prices for Larger 


Quantities 
Ask the Man We Sell 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
Importers 


616 W. Upsal St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mapelvale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made by 
the process of nature from hardwood leaves. 
Large content of organic matter. High 
capacity for holding moisture and soluble 
plant food. Increases nitrate supply. Light- 
ens and aerates heavy soils. Makes sandy 
soil retentive. Imparts to seed-bed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Trans- 
planted seedlings and rooted cuttings de- 
velop best in a leaf soil. 


Send for Circular 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted, 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 


COP KILLS 


Ir you have ants in your 
lawn or garden—kill them 
this easy way. Merely mix 
Ever Green in water and 
Pour down the ant hill until 
you hit the queen ant—and 
the next day the ants are 
dead. Ever Green kills 
both ants and plant 
insects. Yet it is non- 
poisonous to humans and 
pets. Does not even burn 
tender foliage or harm 
grass. Economical. 
35c bottle makes up to 
ox allons of mixture. 
er at drug, seed, de- 
partment hardware, or 
orist. Mail coupon for 
FREE booklet on ant and insect control. 


EVERGREEN 


KILLS ANTS — GARDEN INSECTS 
















7 McLaughlin Gormley King, Minneapolis 


! )Checkherefor _() Check here for 35c 
| Free booklet (HOR: 5) bottle C.O.D. 


| Name 
} Address 








HORTICULTURE 


The Iris Desert Gold 


HE iris Desert Gold was raised by Dr. James H. Kirkland, 

chancellor of Vanderbilt University at Nashville, Tenn., 
and was introduced to commerce in 1929. This iris was 
awarded honorable mention by the American Iris Society in 
1931 as judged in the garden and nursery plantation and is 
an excellent variety. The flowers are a pale yellow ‘‘self’’ and 
do not fade out to a yellowish white. They are large, five 
inches by five, with an excellent form and the falls held well 
out but are not flat so they need to be looked down on. 
Both the standards and falls are very broad and there is no 
“‘pinching’’ apparent and, although one would have to use a 
little green on the buds if one were painting this iris, it is 
not a greenish yellow. 

This plant has been classed with the tall bearded irises, for 
it really does belong to that section according to height, 
which is about three and a half feet, but as it is an early 
bloomer it should be known as an early tall-bearded. The 
season is a long one, making it even more valuable for general 
use. 

There was a good deal of excitement when Dr. Kirkland 
first named and introduced this iris, because it was seen to be 
a good yellow and such irises are scarce. One gets the idea that 
it is of a deep tone and when finding it to be pale, disappoint- 
ment may result; but if the visitor will watch Desert Gold 
he will become enamoured of it. He will notice that it has 
substance to withstand rain and hot sun and still keep its 
clean, clear color, and also that there is garden value, many 
flowers being open at one time. The plant is a vigorous 
grower and of pretty habit. The foliage is broad and luxuri- 
ant and of a rich, deep yellow-green. One of the most attrac- 
tive features of the flower is, perhaps, its fine orange-yellow 
beard which gives a glow to the centre. There are very fine 
pale green lines on the haft of the falls, but they are not 
noticeable when one sees the flower unless one pries into its 
innermost secrets. The reverse of the falls often shows mauve 
shadows and this means there is little blue pigment in this 
yellow at any time; this causes gray instead of green shadows, 
a quality which the narcissus expert looks for when making 
his finest selections. 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 
(Chicago, III.) 
ornament.” 


Berkeley Nurseries. (Aldie, Loudon co., Va.) “Special daffodil list.” 
Binnewies, E. (Alfeld a/d Leine, Hannover, Germany.) “Cyclamen- 


Architectural Decorating Co. “Distinctive garden 


Katalog.” 
Bloese, A. F. (Jardin des Iris, 128 Roseneath Ave., Battle Creek, 
Mich.) “Fine irises at modest prices.’ 


Charlesworth & Co., Ltd. 
“Orchids.” 

Cutbush, William, & Son, Ltd. (Barnet, Herts., England.) 
logs of shrubs, perennials, roses, fruit trees, seeds, etc.) 
Debaux, F. (11 Rue Chalopin, Lyon, France.) “Les bonnes graines 

au meilleur compte.” 

De Jager, P., & Sons. (Heiloo, Holland; American office, Margaret 
Pennell, 616 Harbour Commission Bldg., Toronto, Ont., Canada.) 
“Dutch bulbs for fall planting.” 

Dodson, Jos. H. (Kankakee, III.) 
them.” 

Dykes, Mrs. W. R. 
“Dykes irises.” 

Elhide Co. (Cambridge, Mass.) “Cedar fencing.” 

ae Iris Gardens. (Lowell, Mass.) “Irises, poppies, hemero- 
callis.” 


(Haywards Heath, Sussex, England.) 
(Cata- 


“Your birds and how to win 


(Bobbingcourt, Woking, Surrey, England.) 
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Pronounced 

- VARIETY-NAME | 
as commercial 
marking pencil. For Roses, Peonies, Iris, 


by home gar- 
growers, the most practical and economical 
Gladiolus, Evergreens, etc. Ideal for the 


All Weather Plant Marker 
deners as well 
marker. Simply write name on with China 

Rock Garden. 


(Patent reamed 


12 25 50100 
Prepaid Prices: $1 $1.75 $3 $5 
CARSON R. STEWART, BURG HILL, OHIO 


Manure! More Manure!—— 


You can turn every bit of vegetable rubbish— 
leaves, weeds, cuttings, etc., from the garden, 
straw and cornstalks from the farm— into real 
manure (best of fertilizers) without animals 
by the simple ADCO process. You owe it 
to yourself to know how to make artificial 
manure. Instructions FREE. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow St., Phila., Pa. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener, 40, single, German Protestant, 
25 years’ experience in garden and green- 
house work and general care and upkeep of 
private estate, desires permanent position. 
Willing to do some driving. Paul Schubert, 
17 Turkey Shore Road, Ipswich, Mass. 








Young man wishes position as gardener. 
Experienced in flowers, shrubs, and vege- 
tables. Responsible for large or small place. 
References furnished. Address M. E. E., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or Head Gardener: 25 

years’ experience in all branches of gar- 

dening and farming, also the care of stock. 

Scotch, —_ one 43. Three children. 

Se J., Care of orticulture,” Boston, 
88. 





Gardener desires a position on private 
estate. Experienced in gardens and green- 
houses, also lawns and vegetables. Worked 
for over three years on last place. Age 29, 
will furnish references. Protestant. RB. C. s., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





A highly recommended chauffeur, general 
man, careful driver, care of garden and 
grounds. Single, middle age, Protestant. 
i of Boston or North Shore. Apply 
A. , Care of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston, 
Mass. 





Young -man wants garden work for the 
summer. Willing to mow lawns. Write W. 
F. C., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Superintendent: Scotch, age 52, 
married with grown family. Life experience 
under glass and outdoors on first class 
estates. Twelve years last position. High 
class references. Horticulturist, 8 Fairview 
Ave., Port Washington, N. Y. 





Gardener: Single, 39, Protestant. Experi- 
enced in care and maintenance of gardens, 
fruit trees, shrubs and rock gardens. Can 
also make sketches for landscape planting 
and artificial pools and rockeries. Desires 
a permanent position where character and 
ability is wanted. What have you to offer? 
In reply please state salary. References A-1. 
Zs F. P., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 




















GardenCraft Humus | 


Makes every soil a better place for plants to 
grow in. Excellent material for mulching 
shrubs, roses, dahlias, flower-beds and lawns. 
Keeps soil mellow and moist all Summer long. 
Price, 5 (100 Ibs.) bags $4, 20 bags $15, 
f.o.b. deposit. ss in bulk. 


OTTO H. HEMLER, NETCONG, N. J. 


For Filling In 


Grown in Pots 
Send for List 











Annuals in Bloom 


Dimorphotheca, Dwarf Dahlias, Dwarf Zin- 
nias, Poppies, Salpiglossis, Swan River 
Daisy, Viscaria, Scabiosa, and many others. 


MARY A. SCOTT, L.A., CENTRAL STREET 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 





Gardener desires a position. Experience 
has been varied. Graduate of the two-year 
course at the State college. Single, and can 
furnish references. Will go anywhere. C 

S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 





Greenhouse foreman, lifetime experience, 
desires position in any capacity. Accus- 
tomed to taking full charge of greenhouses, 
growing cut flowers or pot plants; but is 
willing to take a subordinate position. High 
salary not an object. B. H. J., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, married, 22 years’ practical 
experience in fruit, vegetables, flowers, and 
general management of entire estate, age 
39, excellent references. J. O., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener wishes position. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience commercially and private, expert 
on cut flowers and potted plants. Landscap- 
ing, care of lawns, shrubs, and everything 
covering care and upkeep of entire estate. 
Single, age 32. First class references. 

Mc., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





